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word * consistency/ His speeches were usually provocative and
refreshing, and if they did not always add to the knowledge of the
House, they invariably contributed to its mirth. He was habitually
playful, and sometimes consciously malicious; often bright, but
seldom instructive. Whether you liked him or not, at any hour,
depended upon his temper at the time. Like the little girl with the
curl, when he was nice, which was often, he was nice indeed; but
when his temper mastered him, and this happened more than once
on any day, he was as horrid as they make them. In spite of his
obvious faults, he was popular with the Labour members; he was
liked, but not trusted; but when he was seriously injured in a
characteristic endeavour to cross Fifth Avenue in New York
when the traffic lights were against him, our men were as much
distressed as were his best political friends. But how like Winston
to go against the signals 1
I saw something of Mr. Amery during the period when he was
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, and I admired both his
industry and his devotion to the cause of empire development. Of
the strictest sect of Birmingham Toryism, one always knew where
he stood. At the first sound of the words 'Free Trade* he was
ready to draw his sword for battle, and I could imagine him offering
up a daily prayer of gratitude that there were foreigners who could
be taxed.
Sir Austen Chamberlain was also generally liked. He was
impeccably courteous, and dignified. His style of oratory,
especially on grand occasions, was reminiscent of that of a previous
generation; it was sonorous and stately in phrase, without, however,
the fault of obscurity or involved parenthesis; while in the exacting
and testing work of committees, when complicated questions had
to be considered, his capacity for clear thinking and lucid statement
was abundantly obvious. He was a kindly critic, and he failed
only when he tried to be furious.
Mr. Neville Chamberlain only slightly resembles his distin-
guished half-brother. He is unchallengeably capable, and that
he does not lack political courage was shown when, amidst the
frowns of his political associates and city friends, he supported the
principle of municipal banks; but he maintained a consistent
Brahminical aloofness from the lower political castes on the Labour
benches. Respected for his lucidity, capacity, and straightfor-
wardness, he nevertheless conveyed the impression that he had
been 'weaned on a pickle/